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just that same other q? Suppose, instead of one q, a number of real q's in 
the field. If the gun shoots and hits, we can easily see which one of them it 
hits. But how can we distinguish which one the feeling knows? It knows 
the one it stands for. But which one does it stand for? It declares no in- 
tention in this respect. It merely resembles; it resembles all indifferently; 
and resembling, per se, is not necessarily representing or standing-for at all. 
Eggs resemble each other, but do not on that account represent, stand for, 
or know each other. And if you say this is because neither of them is a 
feeling, then imagine the world to consist of nothing but toothaches, which 
are feelings, feelings resembling each other exactly, — would they know each 
other the better for all that?" 

Rambling but witty, full of misconceptions but entertaining, 
and disposing of the problem with a joke, — such is the style of the 
leader of the pragmatic movement. 

The book talks about truth, but never and nowhere does it clinch 
the problem. We grant that it combats many errors, although we 
must add that frequently what it combats are but straw men of the 
author's own making. But whatever errors pragmatism may be 
guilty of, Professor James is man of great vigor and ingenuity. 
Though we would say that Professor James makes serious blunders 
and is sometimes unfair to his antagonists, though he misconstrues 
the philosophies of the past, though he lacks clearness of thought, 
the first requisite for a philosopher, his writings possess a charm 
that is unrivaled. He may be wrong in all his contentions, but he 
is never dull. 

Editor. 



WILLIAM PORCHER DU BOSE, A CHRISTIAN PHILOS- 
OPHER. 

Philosophy and religion cover practically the same ground; 
both are world-conceptions which serve for the guidance of con- 
duct. Both undertake the great task of explaining the nature of 
existence, of pointing out its significance and of deducing the les- 
son which it teaches. Both appeal alike to the head, the heart, and 
the hands. They appeal (i) to the intellect in offering a definite 
doctrine as to the facts in question; (2) to the emotions in de- 
termining the desired attitude toward existence as a whole; and 
(3) to our will in rousing our energies and impelling them to the 
approved kind of action. 

The difference between philosophy and religion is this, that 
philosophy is the world-conception of a thinker, and religion the 
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world-conception of an historic movement. As such it may be 
characterized as the philosophy of a community, viz., of a congre- 
gation of people, not of one individual but of a multitude, of a 
state, of a nation, a group of nations, of a Church or whatever kind 
of community this superindividual movement may embrace. We 
purposely use in our definition the term "historic movement" instead 
of "community" or "congregation," because a religion is not limited 
to one set of contemporary persons, but extends over many genera- 
tions. Religious beliefs (and this is practically true of all ideas) 
possess a superpersonal life. They may be born in the soul of one 
man, but they are transferred to others, and pass down from father 
to son, from teacher to disciple. In their passage from one genera- 
tion to another, and in their transference from one nationality to 
another, they change, they are modified, they are seen in another 
light, they receive new interpretations and new applications, they 
grow and develop, sometimes they wither, but the modifications 
which they undergo are continuous. In a word, each one of them 
represents a movement in the history of mankind ; and all of them 
(i. e., all the beliefs and ideas of a special religion) constitute a 
great superpersonal organism, the development of which is subject 
to law and presents many analogies to the growth of physical 
organisms. 

During the Middle Ages Christianity had become the world- 
conception of the nations of Europe and so almost all philosophers 
of that period are expounders of Christianity. This is especially true 
of Thomas Aquinas, who was a man of unusual breadth for his 
age, assimilating the non-Christian learning accessible to him, viz., 
the Aristotelian philosophy, to Christian doctrine and incorporating 
it into the system of the Christian world-conception. Since then 
Christianity has grown and entered into a new phase during the 
sixteenth century. In the meantime philosophy as a secular world- 
conception began to develop gradually in independence of the Chris- 
tian religion. To-day Christian philosophers are an exception. 

By "Christian philosopher" I understand a thinker who like 
Thomas Aquinas accepts the Christian world-conception as handed 
down by tradition, uses its doctrines and symbols, and adapts it to 
the general knowledge of the age. Such a Christian philosopher of 
the Roman Catholic Church is Rosmini and of the American Epis- 
copalians, William Porcher Du Bose. 

Professor Du Bose is now in his seventy-fourth year and lives 
in the vicinity of the University of the South, the center of learning 
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of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. He was born in 
Winnsboro, S. C, in 1836. He was graduated as Doctor of Sys- 
tematic Theology from the Univesity of Virginia in 1859, and served 
as adjutant and later as chaplain in the Confederate Army during 
the war. He was severely wounded and taken prisoner. He was 
supposed to be dead, but recovered, and was spared to devote his 
energies on the return of peace to the interests of education. He 
entered the ministry in 1865, being rector successively in Winnsboro 
and Abbeville, South Carolina. He became in turn chaplain, pro- 
fessor, and finally dean of the theological department of the Uni- 
versity of the South. 

Professor Du Bose has not only found recognition in his own 
country but also abroad. Professor Sanday, 1 of Oxford, calls him 
the "prophet of Sewanee" and "a real sage and seer" (p. 644), and 
in another place "a religious philosopher." He characterizes his 
book, The Gospel in tlie Gospels, as "rather a sustained endeavor 
to get at the inner spiritual meaning that lies behind all external 
presentation" (p. 644), and he takes note of the fact (p. 645) that 
"Du Bose is very sympathetic toward modern thought" and that 
"in view of the present condition a different attitude is advisable 
from that which was characteristic of early Christianity." 

The large mass of philosophers and people interested in philos- 
ophy have become estranged from both religion and the Church. 
They can scarcely understand the attitude of a man whose philos- 
ophy is decidedly Christian. They are apt either to think that the 
thoughts of a Christian philosopher are absolutely unscientific and 
even anti-scientific, or suspect that his Christianity is no longer 
genuine. The truth lies midway. Men like Rosmini and Du Bose 
are quite scientific and certainly not anti-scientific, and yet their 
Christianity has remained as genuine, at least, as the Christianity 
of Thomas Aquinas after that was broadened by contact with the 
culture of classical antiquity. Whether or not these thinkers will 
become prominent factors in the further development of mankind 
is another question which we shall not venture to enter upon, though 
we may assume that most of our readers, even confessed Christians, 
will answer in the negative. We will here limit ourselves to an 
exposition of the philosophy of Professor Du Bose, and we propose 
to give it as much as possible in his own words. 

Four volumes lie before us (all published by Longmans, Green 
& Co.), entitled The Sotcriology of the New Testament (1906), 

1 In The Churchman for April 28, 1906. 
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The Gospel According to St. Paul (1907), The Gospel in the Gos- 
pels (1908), and High Priesthood and Sacrifice (1909), and all of 
them are written in the style and world-conception of the Christian 
faith. We do not claim that the meaning of traditional terms is the 
same as that of the Apostles, or of St. Athanasius, Thomas Aquinas, 
or Rosmini, but we do say that it is a faithful continuation of the 
stream of thought which in its entirety is called the Christian religion. 
Du Bose is a thinker of catholic tendencies, by which expression 
we mean that he endeavors to remain within the movement which has 
produced him and from which he draws all his inspirations. There 
are other thinkers who would emphasize differences for the sake 
of breaking away from their own tradition and branching off into 
a new direction often with an ostensible show of originality. Not 
so Du Bose, and yet his interpretation of Christian doctrine is orig- 
inal enough, and his views bear the imprint of a modern education 
far more than may at first sight appear. He says: 

"For each time must have its own living interpretation, since the inter- 
pretation cannot but be, in half measure at least, relative to the time. If the 
divine part in it is fixed, the human is progressive and changing just in so far 
as it is living." 

He has studied the past and has sifted in it that which is tran- 
sient from that which is eternal. He describes his task thus: 

"We are attempting to address the world to-day, in the matter of its pro- 
foundest interest, in terms of the world two thousand years ago. We have 
first to know what those terms meant then, and to prove that all they meant 
then they mean now, and mean for all men in all time." 

This method "brings with it its embarrassments." Though the 
times have changed, the Bible and the creeds are not antiquated, and 

"We must take measures to preserve them, and the only way to preserve 
them is to make them as living to day, as much part of our thought and our 
speech and our life now, as they were two thousand years ago. 

"In order to do that, we must cease to treat the phraseology, the forms, 
definitions, and dogmas of Christianity as sacred relics, too sacred to be 
handled. We must take them out of their napkins, strip them of their cere- 
ments, and turn them into current coin. We must let them do business in 
the life that is living now, and take part in the thought and feeling and activity 
of the men of the world of to-day." 

Professor Du Bose is apparently well acquainted with the re- 
sults of church history and of higher criticism, but he makes little 
use of them. He seems to know them, but they are trifles. He cares 
for the world-conception that lies behind the Scriptures and of 
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which they have become different expressions. He attributes to 
Paul the great work of having preached the pre-existent Christ 
and of thus having laid the cornerstone of the system of Christian 
doctrines. What harm that the Gospel writers have not yet realized 
this ideal of the God-man, if it can be seen to be founded in the 
eternal nature of things? Du Bose says, "The Scriptures are not 
Christianity, but themselves a product of Christianity" — Sotenology, 
p. 20. And whatever discrepancies there may be in the Gospels, 
they are after all different aspects only of one and the same gospel, 
and this gospel, viz., the gospel in the Gospels is the precious ideal 
we should care for; it is the same of which St. Paul rendered later 
a more complete construction. 

Du Bose accepts the doctrine that mankind and every single 
man is the son of God. He says: 

"It is an old and familiar issue among us: Did Jesus Christ find man 
son of God, or did He make him so?. ...I shall not so much undertake to 
decide between these two views as attempt to state the truth of both." 

It will be interesting to know what the person of Christ is to 
a man like Du Bose, and we formulate the question thus: Why is 
Jesus to him the Christ, the Saviour, the Incarnation of God ? His 
answer is this : 

"Jesus Himself in His humanity needed the salvation which all humanity 
needs. Salvation for Him, as for us demanded that conflict with sin and 
conquest of sin which was preeminently His experience and His achievement. 
Salvation for Him as for us was impossible either as a mere fact of nature 
or as an attainment of His own human will. The power of God unto salvation 
through faith was necessary for Him as for us, and that power manifested 
itself in Him, as it must in us, in the perfection of His human obedience 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Through His own blood He entered 
into the holiest, having found eternal redemption. That is to say, through 
the perfect loss or offering up of Himself He eternally found or attained His 
true Self." 

"The joy of truth cannot lie in its individual possession. One cannot 
think of the enthusiasm of Newton's discovery as a possession and pleasure 
confined to himself. What was it for him, if it was not for the world? Truth, 
beauty, goodness are infinite personal possessions too, but they are all so in 
the degree in which they are shared, and are impossible or valueless as only 
one's own.. ..The holiness, the righteousness, the eternal life which our Lord 
had achieved was His own; but, O, to Him how little was it, how much was 
it not, His own! To have been the Truth, and have the truth that He was 
denied; to have created righteousness, and have the righteousness rejected; 
to have been all Love and Goodness realized and manifested, and to be met 
with hate and requited with evil ! The contradiction, the gainsaying of sinners 
against themselves, against their own souls, was what Jesus had to endure, — 
why? Because He was their true Self, — all the reason and the meaning and 
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the justification, all the truth and the beauty and the goodness or good of 
themselves. Himself alone was not the true self of Jesus; He included all 
selves in Himself, and suffers, and is crucified and put to shame, or lives 
anew, rejoices, and is glorified in the whole body and in every member of the 
humanity that is Himself and His own." 

Of salvation Du Bose says that "the term itself gives no hint 
what it is." He says: 

"The word Salvation comes over into the New Testament from the Old, 
and it comes freighted with many associations which invest it with something 
of a figurative and poetical character. As, e. g., in 1 Cor. xv, where death is 
personified as the last of a number of enemies to be overcome and destroyed 
in the Messianic Salvation. The more external and temporal Salvations of 
the Old Testament, which familiarized the mind to the great truth of God 
as Redeemer and Saviour of His people, are generally from personal enemies, 
as Pharaoh, the heathen, and especially the great world powers which suc- 
cessively oppressed them. The idea of Salvation had finally shaped itself into 
the definite hope of the Messianic redemption, the expectation of a divine 
deliverer who should save them from all their enemies. But who and what 
were these enemies? We may be sure that when we have passed beyond the 
mere outward figures and symbols of things to the things themselves, when 
we come to do with that which is Salvation indeed, it shall be from those 
things which are enemies indeed. And has not humanity its enemies? And 
what are these in the last analysis but ignorance, and sin, and death! No 
merely outward enemies are in themselves enemies. Pharaoh was the helper 
of Israel's redemption as Judas was of our Lord's exaltation. The devil him- 
self is to God's saints a ministering spirit sent forth to minister to the heirs 
of Salvation. Naught in this universe hurts or can hurt us but what we our- 
selves are and do. All things work together for our good, save as we our- 
selves defeat them and are our own enemies. What we need to be saved from 
is ourselves; and our only Salvation is that death of ourselves which is the 
life of ourselves. The cross is the only instrument of human Salvation." 

Our own incompletion is death and Christ is life. Says Du 
Bose: 

"Now 'as in Adam all die even so in Christ shall all be made alive.' No 
one can know his New Testament without knowing how universally and con- 
sistently our relation to Christ is represented as a being in Christ. The In- 
carnation is not an individual fact limited to our Lord as a man; it is a ge- 
neric fact including, or intended to include, in Him the whole race of man. 
I hope to prove and illustrate at length elsewhere the important truth that 
all that He was and did in the body of His particular incarnation He is and 
does, or is to be and do, in the greater body of His general or generic incar- 
nation; that as He has glorified humanity in His own individual body,' so is 
He to glorify it in the great body of his saints, who are only such as they 
are in Him and He in them. This mode of representation so pervades the 
New Testament that we need only to allude to the numerous descriptions of 
the Church as the Body of Christ— described also as His vKipaiia, or fulness, 
'that which is filled with His presence, power, agency, and riches.' " 
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Typical of Du Bose's mode of thinking is his explanation of 
the significance of resurrection. He has nothing to say about the 
physical event, "the resuscitation of a dead body." True he says 
nothing against it, but he leaves it alone. His interest is concen- 
trated on its significance. 

He says: 

"The resurrection, then, means to us so infinitely more than the physical 
or physiological puzzle of the resuscitation of a dead person, that the acknowl- 
edged and perhaps insoluble difficulties involved in that practically do not 
disturb one who appreciates and measures the spiritual significance and neces- 
sity of the fact. Christianity has permitted itself to be so mixed up with and 
embarrassed by the natural aspects of the case, that it has weakened its grasp 
upon the true fulness and incontestability of the spiritual truth and proof of 
the resurrection. For my part, and I think in the interest of spiritual rather 
than of physical science — though I believe them to be one — I fully share the 
current prejudice against mere miracle (at any rate as we have been under- 
standing it) as explanation for any phenomenon. I should very much prefer 
to believe that in what we call the miracles of our Lord, and especially in 
the momentous fact of the resurrection, there is manifested some higher 
natural working than we have as yet been able to correlate with what we so 
far know of nature. I am loath to believe that what I consider the most 
significant, beneficent, and interpretative event in creation should have been 
interjected into it as an interference or amendment. But at any rate Christian- 
ity, I think, can afford to leave to a lower science what of puzzle there is in 
reconciling the differing and often seemingly conflicting spheres of the 
spiritual and the physical in human experience. The problem, for example, 
of the reconciliation of personal freedom and natural causation will probably 
never be solved, and yet the facts will forever continue. 

"What then, let us recall, is the fuller significance of the resurrection? 
As the death of Jesus, in its spiritual aspect, was not the fact of a moment 
but the act of a lifetime, as the cross went with Him from the cradle to the 
grave, and through every minute of every day — as also, He said, it should 
accompany us, — so also was the resurrection of our Lord a continuous and 
unbroken act and fact of His whole life. It was a consistent breaking through 
or transcending the limitations that bind "all us the rest" in the universal 
subjection to sin and death. The work of Jesus was the fact of His holiness, 
and every moment of His holiness was an act of resurrection, inasmuch as it 
was a raising our common nature out of and above its natural state or activity. 
The death habitually spoken of in the New Testament, at any rate in its higher 
teachings, is not a physical event. It may and does involve that too, sooner or 
later, but even physical death, strictly as such, always presupposes an interior 
spiritual death. Not, I think, that even St. Paul believes that but for the 
entrance of sin there would not have been the natural change of death; only 
that that natural change would not without sin have been the dark thing we 
now, in consequence of sin, know as death. Rather would it have been a 
change and an awakening, a second birth into a higher life. Sin is not the 
cause of death as a natural change, it only makes it death in the unnatural 
evil and dread of it. So it is only the sting and curse of death. Extract the 
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sting, remove the curse, and death ceases to be death in its bad sense, and 
becomes only a release and rest from the sorrows of this world and a blessed 
entrance upon the activities and joys of another. And that other is not a 
future world only, but an ever present one. It is the kingdom of God or 
kingdom of heaven which was established in this world by our Lord's life 
work in it. It is the kingdom of which He Himself said that no one could 
see it or enter into it except by a new birth from above, a birth which is 
potentially the whole of the death to sin and the resurrection to holiness and 
God." 

Du Bose makes a distinction between the terms "real" and 
"literal," and applies them to his interpretation of the Lord's Supper. 
He says : 

"In speaking of what I have called the literal and real truth of the lan- 
guage of the sacrament, I have, perhaps, failed to make a distinction which 
ought to be made between the terms literal and real. 'This is my body,' may 
express a very real without expressing a literal fact. The doctrine of tran- 
substantiation seems to me to assume that the real truth of our Lord's words 
is inseparable from their literal truth. The doctrine of real presence assumes 
a reality which is separable from mere literalness, and which is not less real 
and far higher for being so separated. Every verbum Dei must be what it 
means, but it must be so in the sphere, or order of being, in which it is meant 
or intended.... Our Lord Himself spoke of our continuing to see Him, hear 
Him, etc. ; and we do not doubt that we do so in a very real, although not in 
a literal, sense." 

Further down Du Bose explains his interpretation of the sacra- 
ment: 

"But still the question remains, What are 'the body and blood of Christ,' 
which are objectively or divinely given, and subjectively or humanly received, 
in the Lord's Supper? What is it which under the terms "body and blood 
of Christ,' is verily and indeed given and received? 

"If this question is to be answered in the light of the whole New Testa- 
ment teaching, I think we must say, first, that what is given and received in 
the Lord's Supper is Jesus Christ Himself, as not only our new lives, but our 
new selves, as the ideal and spiritual self which in every man is to take the 
place of his actual and carnal self. As once for all, in baptism, we put off 
ourselves and put on Christ, so, in every communion, we repeat that act. 
For while in the grace of God, and in our own answering faith, we are once 
for all passed out of ourselves into Christ, yet in fact we need constantly by 
the grace of God to be putting off ourselves and putting on Christ. Baptism 
may be said to correspond to what is now called our justification, and the 
Holy Communion to our sanctification. The one is the once-for-all identi- 
fication of us with Christ, and the other is the gradual and progressive identi- 
fication of us with Christ." 

We receive Christ and Christ means the higher life, the life of 
sacrifice. Du Bose says: 

"He imparts to us the powers of the new humanity which He has insti- 
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tuted, by becoming in us the holiness, the righteousness, and the life of God. 
Secondly, the ftesh and blood given us in the Holy Communion are flesh 
broken and blood shed; it is not only humanity, but humanity in sacrifice, 
brought into covenant with God by sacrifice." 

We have in Du Bose's exposition a Christianity which leaves 
out the literal aspect of the dogma. He neither rejects nor refutes 
it, nor does he accept it; he simply ignores it and lays all stress 
upon the significance of Christian ideas. It can not be said that 
he hollows them out and leaves us the empty shell, for on the con- 
trary, he does not throw away the shell, but opens it and shows us 
the kernel. 

We do not venture to decide what part a Christian philosophy 
will play in the future. Christians may discover that the same truths 
which underlie Christianity can be obtained by other means and 
that ultimately they agree more or less with the wisdom of the sages 
of all climes and nations. There is an ideal toward which all con- 
verge, Zarathustra, Lao-tze, Buddha, and Confucius, and even Mo- 
hammed. On the other hand we trust that the critics and enemies 
of Christianity will gradually learn to judge it not from its shell 
but its kernel. 

Friends of Professor Du Bose at the University of the South 
in Sewanee, Tennessee, have published a calendar in his honor 
which contains twelve characteristic passages from his books. They 
read as follows: 

"The Cross is the eternal symbol of selfsacrificing love, and love in which 
God lost and found Himself in us and in which we lose and find ourselves in 
God. 

"Christianity gives us all things, but it requires of us absolutely all the 
things which it gives us. 

"Nothing can dispense us from the humble and devout use of divine 
means, except the fact of having through their appointed use as means attained 
the ends for which they were instituted. 

"When you have made the law as high as God Himself, you will want 
God Himself in you to enable you to fulfil it. 

"It is not the receiving, but the showing mercy, not our being forgiven, 
but our forgiving, that Jesus Christ is concerned about. 

"Knowing Jesus Christ is our gospel and being what He is is our sal- 
vation. 

"We may give ourselves in many ways and in many degrees, but it is 
never real sacrifice unless its spirit is love and its form is mercy. 

"Repentance, if it is repentance at all, must repent of sin as sin and of 
any and all sin. 

"As God sees us, as He has eternally foreseen and purposed us, so has 
He manifested us to ourselves in Jesus Christ. 
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"The Son of Man took to Himself no special privilege of birth or 
wealth or class or office; He stood upon His manhood. 

"The pure in heart see men as well as God as they are, and have the 
sweet reasonableness to deal with them as they should. 

"It is not the being loved but the loving with a divine love that is our 
salvation." 

Though Professor Du Bose could not be called a mystic, a 
careful reader will find many points of resemblance between his mode 
of approaching theological problems and that of such men as the 
author of Theologica Germanica, Tauler, and Angelus Silesius. 

Editor. 



PSYCHOLOGY MORE THAN A SCIENCE. 1 

Psychology, or the study of the soul, can have its origin only 
within that very consciousness which is at the same time the object 
of its investigation. It is for this reason that psychology has been 
considered a branch of philosophy and has shared the same lot, now 
honored and now under suspicion, banished. It is a well-known 
fact that psychology has been banished by rigorous positivism. 
Perhaps in so doing extreme positivism has been logical without 
being aware of it. 

If by science is understood the classification of facts, and if by 
facts we mean those perceptible to the external senses only, psychol- 
ogy has no place in science or among facts. A superficial observer 
would be tempted to attribute the abandonment of psychology to the 
triumphant taste for natural science. Nothing is farther from the 
truth than this. It is either a slander or an over-valuation, whichever 
you wish to regard it. 

If materialism is to be approved because it is a system, we could 
not legitimately derive a system from the taste for and the habit 
of studying natural facts that are scattered, divergent, and without 
unity. The process of reducing to a unity, even to what spiritualists 
and critics consider a false unity, belongs always to the province 
of metaphysics; it always exceeds the bounds of facts. If on the 
other hand you say that the exclusion of psychology is to be con- 
demned, nothing is more incorrect than to attribute it to natural 
science which might easily be accused of confusing psychical with 

'Address delivered at the sixth International Congress of Psychology, 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, in August, 1909, and translated from the French 
of Professor Billia by Lydia G. Robinson. 



